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1 TYPES OF FIGURE DRAWING 

“When you draw, do you stand up or sit down?” 

Many guest artists visiting my classes have groaned inwardly when asked such a seemingly 
unimportant question. But when someone is learning and studying, anything that creates 
confusion, whether physical or mental, is important. Mental skills—the most important ones— 
develop from the accumulation of knowledge gained by observation and instruction. Physical 
skills are the technical ability to make your hands do what your mind tells them to. Artists must 
acquire both skills. 

Let’s start with the physical skills, drawing figures under different circumstances and for 
different purposes. Part one is about making everything that is physical—our media, our setups, 
our bodies and our hands—work for us. Controlling these factors will help you apply your 
accumulated mental skills to figure drawing in any circumstance, whether it's drawing from a 
model, sketching or drawing in your studio. Controlling the physical aspects of drawing will 
allow each type of drawing to flourish in its own way. 


































































































































Seeing and Drawing Perspective 

In most natural positions, different parts of people’s bodies are going in different directions, 
some heading away and some coming toward you. You view these parts in perspective. If 
you’re looking up at a figure or looking down at one, you’re seeing it in perspective. You could 
scientifically project every part of a figure in true perspective. But to best communicate what 
you want the viewer to see, you can not only use but also manipulate the visual effects of 
perspective, such as unusual relationships, foreshortening, wraparounds and overlapping forms. 
You’ll leam more about drawing these effects in Part 3. 

Unusual Relationships 

When looking at a figure or one of its parts in perspective, the relationship between two body 
parts may be different than when viewing the figure at eye level. 

Foreshortening 

Things of equal size diminish with distance. The closer you are to a figure when you draw it, the 
more extreme is the effect of perspective. If a part of a figure goes away from or comes toward 
the viewer, it will appear shorter, or foreshortened, than if each part of the form were the same 
distance from the viewer. 

Wraparounds 

To make it clear that the viewer is seeing the figure or its parts in perspective, look for 
overlapping forms and how elements wrap around forms. 
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3 DRAWING AIDES 
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Relationships 
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Rhythm and Continuity 




Together, rhythm and continuity bring unity and beauty to your drawings. To understand and 
appreciate rhythm, imagine a flowing line that runs through the center of a mass. Think of 
rhythm as the flow through the center of a figure or part of the figure. To understand and 
appreciate continuity, look for continuous lines along the outside of a mass. Before drawing any 
figure, visualize the flow of its rhythm. Then, keep it in mind as you draw outside lines of 
continuity. 

I probably stress rhythm and continuity to my students more than any other drawing aides. 
The invisible curved lines of rhythm bring natural feel to drawings. As you draw a figure part 
by part, be aware of the figure’s whole. As you draw clothing, look for the continuity of body 
parts under the clothing. 


































Using Drawing Aides Together 




There are so many valuable drawing principles and aides to use and so much to observe that you 
may feel you don’t know where to begin or how to put them together. The most important thing 
is to form your opinion about the figure and gesture you’re drawing. 

Then use the drawing aides that best emphasize what you want to communicate about the 

Logic, creativity, drawing principles (proportion, perspective and value) and drawing aides 
(stretch and compression, wraparounds and overlapping forms, relationships of forms, and 
rhythm and continuity) work together in the drawing process. Use a logical procedure to decide 
which aides and principles are essential to your opinion and which are less essential. Once 
you’ve made these decisions, you can draw more freely, decisively and quickly and you’ll enjoy 
the drawing process. 
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Construction of Folds 
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Drawing Fold Studies 


Drawn as preliminaries to paintings, many fold studies by artists like Leonardo da Vinci, 
Albrecht Diirer and John Singer Saigent are magnificent pieces of art in themselves. 

You can leam a great deal by doing a fold study of your own. Take all the time you need to 
analyze forms within the folds, to understand the way in which they receive light and to design 
them to your satisfaction. 

Setting Up Your Own Fold Study 

Select a piece of unwrinkled white fabric, sufficiently flexible to arrange but with enough body 
to form simple folds. 

Arrange the fabric into a pleasing design that includes folds of different types. 

Light the arrangement with one, consistent light source. Place the light so the forms are clear; so 
you can see cast shadows, areas of reflected light and core shadows; and so you like the effect. 
The following hints also will help make your study successful: 

■ Understand what you’re drawing so you can verbally describe every inch of your study to 
another artist. Talk to yourself as you model the forms, using light and shadow terminology. 

■ Remember that you’re an artist, not a photographer. You don’t have to record an image 
exactly as you see it. Feel free to change the proportions of folds to improve design. 

■ Make sure your medium is sharp so you can draw clean, sharp, crisp edges whenever you 




























Types of Folds 
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Finding « 






DRAWING CLOTHING 




Elements of Clothing 
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Tips for Drawing Clothing 
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DRAWING EXTRAS 



Design of the Figure 
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Drawing Children 
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Catch Children in Thought 












Glossary 


Apparent Relationship a relationship of or between parts of a figure as seen from your 
viewpoint 

Aquiline describing a convex curve, usually used in reference to noses 
Attitude a figure’s posture in relation to action or mood 

Bias describing fabric cut diagonally to its weave, as opposed to straight 

Cast Shadow the shadow cast by a form onto other surfaces 
Clean describing sharp or crisp edges within a drawing 

Compression the state of a part of a body being compressed or squeezed, as opposed to 
stretched, in a gesture 

Compressed Folds the folds that appear in compressed areas of fabric, often over compressed 
areas of the figure beneath 
Concave describing the inner face of a curve 

Continuity a state of uninterrupted form, whether a line, figure or part of a figure 
Contrapposto an opposition of contrasting masses, usually applying to a twisting torso 
Convex describing the outer face of a curve 

Core Shadow the darkest part of the shadow on a form; the part that receives the least light 
Design the harmonious arrangement of elements in a drawing 

Diaper Fold a fold that appears in the area of fabric that slacks or sags between two points of 

Direct Drawing a drawing done without an underdrawing of lines or tone 
Drawing Aide an analytical device that helps artists observe and draw figures to bring out 
attitude, action and form 

Drop Fold a fold that falls free from one point of support 

Dynamic giving the effect of movement, associated with diagonal forms 

Factual Relationship a true relationship of or between parts of a figure as seen from the front 
at eye level, unaffected by perspective 

Foreshortening a phenomenon of perspective by which a form appears shorter when viewed in 
perspective than it is in reality 

Gathers the source of folds of fabric that is compressed or gathered together 
Grounded convincingly appearing to stand on a surface 

Half-Lock Fold a fold that occurs when a tubular area of fabric bends abrupdy, such as the 
Highlight the lightest part of a form, the part that receives the most light 









A PARTING NOTE 

can anticipate hard work, much trial and error, some confusion and frequent frustration. 
However, the satisfaction of accomplishment and meeting challenges brings rewards far greater 
than any frustration. It also brings pleasure and occasional joy. Those who love to draw are 
fortunate in many ways. As long as there is someone or something to observe, we are never 
without resources. We can even draw in our heads. And there is so much to learn about drawing 
that we can continue learning our entire lives. It is my hope that you have learned much from 
these pages, that they have helped you enjoy the challenge of drawing people and that you will 
continue to learn throughout your life. 




















Draw NATURAL and 

BELIEVA BLE dothed figures 










